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way in the melee out of danger. Particularly was
this true of the second division, under the lead of the
Hartford with Farragut on board. When she came
abreast of the forts the enemy had steadied down.
The prefatory period of bombardment by Porter's
flotilla had hardened them to mortar fire; and now
they were hardened to broadsides and had the range
of the passing ships. So they stuck to their guns
calmly and made the most of their own fire. The
Hartford and Brooklyn received a terrific cannonade.

Meanwhile the Manassas, like some assassin in
the night, had proceeded down through the fleet,
greeted by fire from our ships whenever she was
recognized, and watching a chance for a murderous
thrust. She succeeded in putting a hole in the
Brooklyn, which might have been most serious were
it not for the anchor chains on the Brooklyn s side
which resisted the blow.

Throughout the passage of the forts fire-rafts
were coming down-stream to add to the picturesque-
ness of the lurid scene and the difficulty of keeping
our course. One of these rafts nearly brought the
career of Farragut's flag-ship to a close. It was
pushed by a little thirty-five-ton tug called the
Mosker, manned by a dozen men under the com-
mand of a man named Sherman. To him belongs
the credit of one of the most desperate strokes of
heroism I have ever known. It is an example of
how the South, with its limited resources, was able